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he had had to have recourse to the military. "I remember,"
remarked Disraeli sarcastically, "I remember one of Her
Majesty's Ministers saying, I think last year: 'Any one can
govern Ireland with troops and artillery.' So it seems; even
that right hon. gentleman."

In foreign politics, Gladstone had accepted the princple
of arbitration in all questions where England found herself
involved. But it seemed that arbitration always went
against him. Popular pride was irritated. At one of the
theatres Gladstone was represented receiving an embassy
from China come to demand Scotland from him. The Prime
Minister reflected, then discovered that these replies were
possible: to yield Scotland at once, to wait a little and end
by yielding it, or to name an arbitrator. The public found
the likeness a close one. The Queen felt with the public.
She did not grow used to Gladstone. The great trees
falling all around alarmed her. She had liked the forest.
Her simple and direct brain could not apprehend the by-
ways of this complicated mind. In vain did she read, and
read again, his projected Bills, and when he accompanied
them with explanatory letters, she found the explanations
more bewildering than the proposals. After the supple
Mr. Disraeli, who would repeat that, first and foremost,
the desires of Her Majesty must be realized, she could not
endure this hard Scotsman who, with infinite respectfulness,
refused her all that she asked. She clung to the idea of
England's prestige, and she considered that Gladstone was
destroying that. She was a Protestant Queen, and Gladstone
was despoiling the Irish Protestants. She had too strong a
reverence for the Constitution to stand up against the votes
of Parliament, but she longed with all her heart for the fall
of this Ministry.

From 1873 it was clear that this event could not be far
distant. All the by-elections went in favour of the Con-